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International Convention of 


the Student Volunteer Movement 


By J. Ross Stevenson, Vice-Chairman Executive Committee 


HE fourth International Conven- 
TT tion of the Student Volunteer 
Movement will meet at Toronto, Canada, 
february 26 to March 2, 1902. The 

erience of former conventions and 

tended investigation show that this is 

‘ most satisfactory time of the year for 

is Convention, when all classes of in- 
stitutions, all sections of the continent, 

nd the examination and vacation pe- 
is are considered. 

Students of institutions which are 

ated some distance from Toronto 

ay ask why the Convention was not 

ld a city nearer the geographical 

nter of the territory from which a 
irge number of the delegates are to 

It should be remembered that the 
\olunteer Movement is an international 
\lovement, its membership being made 

of students of both Canada and the 
nited States. All the preceding con- 
‘ntions have met in the United States, 
nd it is only fair that the fourth should 
held in Canada. No city of North 
\merica is better prepared to entertain 
such a gathering. Toronto is one of the 
largest educational centers on the con- 
tinent, and is preéminent as a center of 
Christian activity; moreover, the head- 
quarters of several of the Canadian mis- 
sionary boards are located there. The 
invitation comes from a committee of 
influential laymen, from the Ministerial 
Association, and from the students. 

The conventions of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement are held once in four 
years. The first was held at Cleveland 
in 1891, and was attended by 680 dele- 
gates, representing 151 institutions, all 
the leading mission boards of North 





America, and nearly every mission field. 
At the second, held at Detroit in 1894, 
there were present over 1,300 delegates, 
including students from 294 institutions, 
the representatives of 54 American and 
Canadian mission boards, missionaries 
from all the great mission fields, and the 
national leaders of the various organiza- 
tions that work among young people. 
In 1898 the third Convention met at 
Cleveland with an attendance of 2,200 
delegates. Of these, 1,598 students and 
119 professors came from 461 institu- 
tions. There were 87 representatives of 
missian boards and societies, 89 returned 
missionaries, and 100 national and state 
officers of Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and 
young people’s societies. 

Two conventions of like character have 
been held in Great Britain; the first was 
at Liverpool in 1896, attended by nearly 
1,000 delegates; the second at London 
in 1900 was attended by over 1,600 dele- 
gates. These are the largest student 
gatherings ever held in Europe, and, 
with the possible exceptions of the con- 
ferences of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, were the most widely 
representative. 

The number of delegates at the Con- 
vention at Toronto will be limited to 
2,500; for these entertainment will be 
provided by the generous hospitality of 
the people of Toronto from Wednesday 
afternoon, February 26, to Monday fore- 
noon, March 3, provided the names are 
sent to the General Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement (3 West 
29th Street, New York) on or before 
February 12. 
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The personnel of the Convention will 
be as follows: 

1. Students—both volunteers and non- 
volunteers—of all institutions of higher 
learning of Canada and the United 
States. 

2. Professors in colleges, universities, 
and professional schools. 

3. Representatives of the foreign mis- 
sion boards of Canada and the United 
States. 

4. Foreign missionaries. 

5. State, provincial, and international 
Secretaries of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and state and national 
Secretaries of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 

6. Fraternal delegates from other Stu- 
dent Movements. 

7. International and national leaders 
of young people’s societies. 

8. Editors of religious papers and mis- 
sionary magazines. 

9. Volunteers not now in college. 

The chief features of the Convention 
will be as follows: At the morning and 
evening sessions, which will be held in 
Massey Hall, a series of addresses by 
some of the ablest missionary speakers 
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of the Church will be delivered. Special 
addresses for the deepening of the spir- 
itual life will be given by speakers pre- 
éminently qualified for such service. 
Section meetings will be held in the af- 
ternoons for denominational conferences 
and for the consideration of the great 
mission fields, different phases of work, 
and other special interests. The educa- 
tional exhibit will be of special value, not 
only to all intending missionaries, but to 
those who are to labor in the Church at 
home. 

Reduced rates will be granted on all 
railroads, the details of which may be 
had on application. 

Communications regarding the Con- 
vention may be addressed to Mr. F. P. 
Turner, General Secretary, 3 West 29th 
Street, New York. 

United prayer alone will make the 
Fourth International Convention of the 
Volunteer Movement the mighty factor 
and force it should be in the missionary 
enterprise. Will not the members and 
friends of the Movement in all parts of 
Canada and the United States join With 
us in making the forthcoming Conven- 
tion an object of special prayer? 


Toronto an Educational, Religious, and Missionary Center 


y F. W. 


O the eye of even the transient 
y sightseer Toronto is a city of 
great beauty and interest. Situated on 
the northern shore of Lake Ontario, with 
one of its splendid bays for her excellent 
harbor; her streets and avenues dressed 
in the freshest of foliage, and sloping 
back gradually from the bay; her public 
parks and gardens centrally located and 
carefully cultivated, and the private 
lawns of her citizens cared for with equal 
pride; her public buildings and _ the 
homes of her people alike showing signs 
of industry, progress, and _ stability, 
Toronto, with her population of nearly 
a quarter of a million, is one of the most 
attractive cities on this continent. 
3ut to the readers of this sketch, who 
are thinking of the city as the one in 
which the Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement is to be held, the 
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facts that will most interest them have 
to do with Toronto’s educational, re- 
ligious, and missionary life and activity. 
At the head of the splendid system of 
education of Ontario is the University of 
Toronto, with its many affiliated col- 
leges. This institution is nominally un- 
der state control, but its federated col- 
leges include nearly all the institutions 
of higher learning of the various re- 
ligious denominations which are situated 
in Toronto, as well as the leading profes- 
sional schools of the province. In the 
matter of professional education Toron- 
to is well provided” with institutions oi 
high standing. These include two 
strong medical faculties for men and 
one for women; the Ontario College of 
Pharmacy, which sends out about 100 
graduates every year; the Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, which receives students 
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from all parts of this continent and from 
England; a_ well-equipped College of 
Dental Surgery; several training schools 
for nurses; the Provincial Law School; 
and five strong theological colleges rep- 
resenting the various denominations. 
In all there are something over 3,000 
students attending these academic and 
professional institutions located in the 
city. The preparatory and training- 
school life of Toronto is also extensive 
as regards its variety and the number of 
students, and strong in the matter of its 
standard of education. The secondary 
schools of Ontario are represented in 
Toronto by three Collegiate Institutes, 
which give instruction to 1,000 pupils 
preparing for academic and business 
careers. In addition to these are several 
strong private schools for boys, a good 
number of young ladies’ colleges, an 
extensive College and Conservatory of 
Music and Elocution, and a number of 
business training colleges and technical 
schools. One may mention also the 
thorough public-school system which is 


at the foundation of all this advanced 
work. About 30,000 children are at- 
tending these primary school classes 


every school-day throughout the year. 

As a center of religious life and activ- 
ity, Toronto is well and favorably 
known. “Toronto, the Good,” is a 
phrase more on the lips of her visitors, 
however, than in the honest opinion of 
her citizens. They are not so ready to 
acknowledge the aptness of such an 
epithet as the outsider is to apply it. 
But Toronto is, relatively at least, an 
important religious center. The leading 
Protestant denominations have made 
Toronto the center of their activity in 
Canada. The Presbyterians of Canada, 
the Canadian Methodists, the Episco- 
palians, and the Canadian Baptists have 
their denominational head-quarters here, 
and a strong educational work. 

The various branches of the Christian 
Church are represented in Toronto by 
something over two hundred churches 
and meeting-houses, some fifteen of 
these belonging to the Roman Catholic 
faith. In addition to this, there is a 
great deal of denominational and inter- 
denominational city mission work done. 
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At least two of the Protestant denomina- 
tions have deaconess work established, 
and the Toronto Bible Training School 
is doing effective service in the prepara- 
tion and training of young people for 
Christian activity at home and abroad. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is doing much in behalf of the 
church for the young men who come to 
Toronto as a center of industrial, com- 
mercial, and educational life. Its work 
is well established in the eight college 
Associations, in the two city Assacia- 
tions—each with its own well-equipped 
building, and in the separate branch for 
railroad men. A unique feature of the 
religious life of Toronto is found in the 
organization known as the “ Christian 
Policeman’s Association,’ under whose 
auspices quite a number of the city 
police force assemble in regular weekly 
religious meetings, entirely their own. 
As to Sabbath observance, it is well 
known that Toronto has long been mak- 
ing a firm stand, especially in the per- 
sistent effort, so long successful but 
finally defeated, to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of a Sunday street-car service. The 
Ontario Lord’s Day Alliance has its 
head-quarters in Toronto, and is con- 
ducting an aggressive campaign in favor 
of the maintenance of the rest and quiet 
of the Christian Sabbath. 

It might be almost taken for granted 
that, if Toronto is a center of real re- 
ligious life, that life must necessarily find 
expression in an organized effort for the 
propagation of the Christian faith. And 
so it may be of interest to those students 
who are contemplating the possibility of 
attending the coming Convention to 
know something of the different mis- 
sionary activities centered in Toronto. 
In the department of home missions 
Canada presents an almost limitless field 
for extension work, and the different de- 
nominations vie with one another in 
their holy ambition for the establishment 
of the kingdom of God in this land of 
their heritage. Especially in the west- 
ern prairie lands and mountain regions is 
this opportunity great. There the coun- 
try is filling up rapidly with the influx 
of families from the more easterly prov- 
inces, and also by reason of the constant 
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The South Ameri- 
can Evangelical Al- 
liance was started in 
Toronto, and its 
work is still directed 
from here. The 
Africa Industrial 
Mission also claims 
Toronto as its office 
center. The Cana- 























dian Colleges’ Mis- 
sion, which aims to 
unite the efforts of 
the students in the 
non-sectarian insti- 




















tutions of learning 
throughout Canada 
in support of the 
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enlarging stream of emigration 
h continues to pour in from Europe. 


he work of French evangelization, 
pecially in Quebec Province, also 
ims the attention of the Canadian 
urches. Then the presence of the re- 


Indians and Eskimos 
Canada still demands a large share of 

e efforts of these churches. 
But with all the demands which home 
| city mission work necessarily make 
the churches of various de- 
ninations, we find that the regions 
ond have a large place in their plans 
nd effort, and it is encouraging to know 
t they are well organized for the evan- 
lization of the heathen races whose 
lwellings are in foreign lands. And 
re again we find that | 


uning tribes of 


1 
these 


loronto is head 
larters for Canada of many missionary 
rds. Each of the leading Protestant 
nominations before mentioned has 
0 its mission offices in Toronto. The 
piscopalians, the Methodists, the Pres 
byterians, and the Baptists of Canada 
re all doing a large work for the evan 
lization of the world in its several 
parts, and the center of this missionary 
ctivity is in Toronto. Ever since the 
establishment of the China Inland Mis- 
ion in North America, the head-quarters 


of that society has been in Toronto. 


Young Men’s Chris- 





tian Association 
among the students 
of Calcutta, India, 
was started some years ago in Toronto, 
and its work is still directed from this 
center. The various theological institu- 
tions already referred to have their sev- 
eral students’ missionary societies for 
the cultivation of the missionary life of 
their students, and the carrying on of 
missionary operations at home and 
abroad under the auspices of their re- 
spective denominational boards. Then 
last, but not least, is the Student Volun- 
teer Union of Toronto, which unites the 
members of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions con- 
nected with the different educational 
institutions in the city in an aggressive 
effort for the extension of the work of 
the Movement, both in seeking to win 
new recruits and in the development of 
the missionary life and work in the 
churches of Toronto and vicinity. 

It was this Union which first extended 
the invitation for the 1902 Convention 
to be held in Toronto, and its members 
will take real pleasure in welcoming to 
this gathering in February all who may 
be able to attend, praying, as we hope 
and work, that this Convention may be 
the best yet held, a meeting that shall 
very materially contribute toward “ the 
evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration.” 
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Sketch of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions 


By Harlan P. Beach 


HIS Movement has its forerunnet 

in the little group of Williams 
students who so prayed and 
planned beside a Williamstown haystack, 
anid later in the rooms 


( ‘ollege 


and woods ot 
Andover, that America’s first wholly in 
digenous Foreign Missionary Society 
came into being in 1810, while 
volunteers sailed for India in 1812. 
hese students in 1808 formed a society 
The Brethren "—*“ not for the pur- 
pose of sending others, but of going { 
the heathen.” One article of the constit 
tion read, “ No person shall be admitted 
to its membership who is under an et 
gagement of any kind which shall b 
incompatible with going on a missio1 
to the heathen.” This organi 
which was kept secret for many 
still exists under another name and con 
stitution at Andover Seminary. 
Andover’s example was followed by 


ration, 


t 


years, 


other institutions, and Societies of In- 
quiry yet survive in a few of them. More 


recent anticipations of the Movement 
are the College Christian Association, 
which established a Foreign Missionary 
Department twenty-two years ago, and 
the American Inter-Seminary Missionar. 
Alliance, that held its first Convention in 
1880, but which is now merged in the 
College Department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Built upon these 
organizations was the Princeton Foreign 
Missionary Society, organized in 1883, 


in which Messrs. Wilder and Forman, 
the Movement’s two first secretaries, 
were leading members. 

Though the present organization finds 
points of contact in the Williamstown- 
\ndover-Princeton forerunners, it was 
iot until Mr. Moody, at Mr. L. D. Wish- 
ard’s suggestion, invited to Mt. Hermon 
the first student summer school, that it 
finally came into being. That gathering, 
in 1886, brought from all of our leading 
‘olleges delegates to the number of 251. 
| was present on the beautiful hill- 
side, and naturally His work came to the 
forefront. Mr. Wilder and a few kin- 
dred spirits had brought the fire with 
them and it spread rapidly, so that in 
ten days men were ready to heed Dr. 
thesis, “ All should go, and 
eo to all,” and that the student’s relation 
to missions was “only a matter of su- 
preme loyalty to Jesus Christ.” Another 
week and the meeting of The Ten Na- 
tions forced men to prayerfully wrestle 
with the greatest problem of their life. 
Dr. Ashmore, China’s veteran, was to 
some God’s spokesman when he said, 
‘Show, if you can, why you should not 
obey the last command of Jesus Christ,” 
and when he bade Christians to “ look 
no longer upon missions as a mere 
wrecking expedition, but as a war of 
conquest.” Bible-searching, private 
prayer in the woods, and united suppli- 
cation —as on that memorable night 
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hen in Crossley Hall men agonized 
rom twilight until midnight—brought 
ght and victory, and when the Confer- 
nce had closed, just one hundred men 
had volunteered. 

The necessity for organization was not 
alized until Messrs. Wilder and For- 
an had made their tour of the colleges 
luring the year 1886-87, and the field 
ad been allowed to lie uncultivated for 


he succeeding nine months. It was 
then found that lack of organization had 
l1 to disintegration and chaos. Ac- 


rdingly it was decided by the leaders 
» limit the work to students, and to 
lace it in the hands of a supervising 
mittee representing the leading stu- 
nt interests of North America. This 
mmittee is perpetuated in the present 
xecutive Committee of six. There is 
lso an Advisory Committee composed 
f secretaries or members of eight of the 
eading mission boards. There are this 
ar nine secretaries giving their time 


Mount Hermon School 





to the work of the Movement under the 
supervision of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Mr. Fennell P. Turner, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, and Mr. J. E. Knotts, the 
Assistant Secretary, are stationed at the 
office of the Movement. Their work 
consists in keeping an elaborate record 
of the volunteers, securing and filing re- 
ports from Volunteer Bands and study 
classes, arranging for and following up 
the visits of the Traveling Secretaries, 
cooperating with the Educational Secre- 
tary, attending to the extensive mission- 
ary literature business, carrying on a wide 
correspondence with volunteers and stu- 
dents in hundreds of institutions and 
making the office a sort of clearing-house 
between the volunteers and the boards. 
Rev. Harlan P. Beach, the Educational 
Secretary, also stays at head-quarters. 
He outlines courses of study, prepares 
and adapts text-books for the mission- 
study classes, issues printed suggestions 
to leaders of these classes, carries on an 
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extensive correspondence with class 
leaders, and conducts one or more of the 
missionary institutes at the summer 
schools. There are six Traveling Sec- 
retaries. Their work consists in pre- 
senting the claims of foreign missions to 
the institutions visited, in organizing 
classes for the study of missions, in con- 
ferring with missionary committees and 
officers of associations as how to best 
awaken and promote missionary interest, 
in recommending plans and methods 
which will increase the giving, praying, 
and working for missions in the colleges, 
and in interviewing students with refer- 
ence to devoting their lives to fofeign 
service. 

Some results of the Volunteer Move- 
ment’s activities are the following: It has 
presented the claims of world-wide mis- 
sions in nearly goo educational institu- 
tions of North America, in many of them 
for the first time. The systematic and 
thorough study of missions has been 
greatly stimulated through the efforts of 
its Educational Department. It has en- 
rolled and aided in the training of a large 
force of volunteers, some 1,800 of whom 
have already gone to the field. Through 
its volunteers and other agencies, es- 
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pecially the Educational Department, 
the cause of missions has been agitated 
and brought intelligently before hun- 
dreds of churches. While the student 
campaigns of the summer months have 
only been indirectly a result of the Move- 
ment’s work, they are a part of its 
fruitage. The Volunteer Unions of 
metropolitan centers have likewise ex- 
tended the missionary idea through a 
variety of channels into large districts 
throughout the country. 

The largest result of the Movement’s 
history, however, has been the direct and 
indirect influence it has exerted on the 
students of other lands. ‘Thirteen years 
ago the Volunteer Movement of the 
United States and Canada was the only 
student organization in the world em 
ploying the volunteer methods, organi- 
zation, Declaration, and Watchword. 
To-day there are similar movements in 
Great Britain, Scandinavia, Germany, 
Holland, French-speaking Europe, Aus- 
tralasia, South Africa, China, and India 
and Ceylon; and nearly all of them have 
officially expressed gratitude to the 
American Movement for the helpful, 
practical influence it has exerted in the 
formative period of their work. 


Settled Principles of the Student Volunteer Movement 


HE Movement had its origin in 
i886. The following principles 
have grown out of the experience of the 
years which have followed. For the 
benefit of those of our readers who for 
the first time come in touch with the 
Movement, they are reprinted in this 
number of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

1. The Movement is a Student Move- 
ment, and should cultivate primarily the 
field for which it is responsible—the 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States and Canada. 

2. Its membership shall be drawn from 
those who are or who have been students 
in institutions of higher learning. 

3. It should adhere steadfastly to its 
four-fold purpose: (a) to awaken and 
maintain among all Christian students of 
the United States and Canada intelligent 
and active interest in foreign missions; 


(b) to enroll a sufficient number of 
properly qualified student volunteers to 
meet the successive demands of the 
various missionary boards of North 
America, and to unite all volunteers in 
an organized aggressive movement; 
(c) to help all such intending mission 
aries to prepare for their life-work, and 
to enlist their co6peration in developing 
the missionary life of the home churches; 
(d) to lay an equal burden of respon- 
sibility on all students who are to remain 
as ministers and lay workers at home, 
that they may actively promote the mis 
sionary enterprisesby their intelligent 
advocacy, by their gifts, and by their 
prayers. 

4. It should preserve the closest pos- 
sible organic connection with the great 
inter-denominational student organiza- 
tions of North America. 
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5. It should continue to be unswerv- 
ingly loyal to all the regularly estab- 
lished foreign missionary agencies of the 
Church. It does not contemplate, and 
never has contemplated, becoming an in- 
dependent foreign missionary board for 
the sending out of volunteers. It is 
simply a recruiting agency. It never has 
sent out a missionary, and never will. 

6. It should continue the conservative, 
vet confident and aggressive use of the 
‘Volunteer Declaration.” 

7. Close and constant supervision is 
ibsolutely essential to insure the strong 
and harmonious development of the 
Movement. 

8. The leaders of the Movement- 

hether in the nation, state, or individual 
institution—should receive special train- 
ing for their responsible work. 

g. The building up of a comprehen- 
sive and progressive system of mission- 
ry education for students is the true 
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basis for lasting and growing missionary 
interest in the Church. 

10. If the purpose of the Movement 
is to be realized, its members must as- 
sume a very personal responsibility to 
help in the solution of the financial 
problem of the Mission Boards. 


11. The volunteers will never reach 
the field as they should—that is, as God- 
sent men, until there is much more 


prayer both by and for the members of 
the Movement. 

12. The Movement should encourage 
no volunteer to go to the field until he 
is properly equipped; above all, not un- 
til he is filled with the Holy Spirit. 

13. While the Movement believes in 
promoting every phase of missionary 
work which is being used by the Spirit, 
it should through all of them continue 
to lay chief stress on the realization of 
its Watchword, “ The Evangelization of 
the World in this Generation.” 


Student Volunteer Move- 


ment on the Church at Large 


By Rev. Henry N. 
Missions of the 
|* was reasonable to expect that a 
Movement so new, original, and 
significant should powerfully affect the 
Church at large. It would, of course, 
be impossible to say how widely and 
deeply its influence has been felt, or to 
sum up its results. It should not be 
dificult, however, te point out some of 
the causes that have made it influential 
in the past, and that are likely to per- 
petuate its influence so long as it is kept 
ipon the same high plane and conducted 
with the same wisdom and in the same 
spirit of prayerful dependence upon God 
is have characterized it hitherto. 

The fact itself of such a Movement in- 
fluenced most powerfully many of the 
trongest minds in the Church when it 
vas first begun—those who had, in a 
sense, “ taken the world to their hearts,” 
ind were looking and longing for a more 
serious and determined effort on the part 
of the Church for its evangelization. 
Che spectacle of hundreds, and even 


Cobb, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, Board of Foreign 
Reformed Church in 


America 
thousands, of young men and women 
who had caught the vision of a redeemed 
world, and in the spirit of self-surrender 
and devotion were ready to heed the 
Master’s call to give their lives for its 
redemption, was well calculated to im- 
press such minds. “ Has any such of- 
fering,” said Dr. McCosh, “ of living 
young men and women been presented 
in our age, in our country, in any age 
or in any country, since the day of Pente- 
The novelty is but the 
impression abides. 

The class represented in the Move- 
ment, the student class, is one of all 
others likely to influence the Church. 
“Great movements,” said Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, “calling for love and 
sacrifice and personal heroism unaccom- 
panied with personal distinction, are 
commonly born within the student 
class.” These are the men who, by their 
intelligence, fidelity, and earnestness, 
most profoundly move the communities 


ce yst ? m gone, 
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in which they live. They enter upon 
their student life largely from Christian 
homes and Christian churches, many of 
them supported by the gifts and prayers 
of the churches themselves. When, 
then, their hearts are touched in such 
numbers with the missionary enthusi- 
asm, and their powers consecrated to the 
service of Christ in the diffusion of His 
Gospel, the churches themselves from 
which they come, and in which they 
move, cannot but feel the influence of 
such a Movement. They have felt it 
widely. The institutions in which they 
are gathered are scattered over all the 
land, and even the whole world. Thus, 
no part of the Church has escaped its 
influence—an influence which must in- 
crease and widen so long as the Move- 
ment lasts and grows. 

The sane and reasonable manner in 
which it has been conducted has given 
the churches a confidence in the Move- 
ment which, perhaps, was not felt at first. 
It was easy to anticipate that youthful 
enthusiasm might lead to indiscretions, 
perilous to the Movement itself, and 
likely to embarrass other and older in- 
terests which had won the confidence of 
the churches—that it might possibly be 
diverted from its original aim and be- 
come an independent missionary propa- 
ganda. These and other anticipated 
dangers have been apprehended by none 
more keenly than by those who have 
been, and are, its leaders, and have been 
wisely and successfully avoided. De- 
fects have been remedied and mistakes 
corrected. The Movement stands to- 
day more thoroughly approved, to all 
reasonable minds, than at any time in 
its history. 

It cannot be said that the motto of the 
Movement—*“ The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation ’—met at first 
with universal or even general favor and 
acceptance. Much of the earlier criti- 
cism, however, has disappeared in the 
light of public discussion and a better 
understanding of its purport—perhaps 
most of all as the result of Mr. Mott’s 
book, “ The Evangelization of the World 
in this Generation.” But it seems per- 
fectly safe to say that, whatever may still 
be thought of it in any quarter, its adop- 





tion and the discussions growing out of 
it have done much to impress upon the 
churches a sense of immediate obliga- 
tion—the responsibility of those now liv- 
ing who have the Gospel to carry it to 
those now living who have it not, as 
speedily and widely as possible. 

The presence of the volunteers in the 
churches, their appeals and addresses, 
and their efforts to secure their individual! 
support, have tended to familiarize the 
churches more and more with the idea 
of the support of individual missionaries 
by individuals or churches, thus estab- 
lishing what has been well denominated 
the “living link” between the churches 
at home and the laborers on the field. 
This influence was felt and acknowledged 
in the earlier days, and now that the 
thought has become more familiar and 
prevalent in the churches, it is not diffi- 
cult to trace in this fact the influence of 
the Movement. 

Its insistence upon the study of mis- 
sions on the part of the volunteers, and 
its plans and efforts to promote that 
study, have also acted powerfully upon 
the churches, especially upon the young- 
er portion of them as represented in the 
young people’s societies and in the 
Sunday-schools. Helps to such study 
are more and more demanded, and more 
widely used. Few things are of greater 
promise for the future of the missionary 
work than this disposition and effort to 
become acquainted with the facts con- 
cerning it. Wherever such study has 
been taken up, the increase in mission- 
ary interest has beef marked and lasting. 
For the creation and promotion of this 
interest a large measure of credit is due 
to the Movement and its Educational 
Department. 

The three Conventions, each exceed- 
ing its predecessor in numbers, interest, 
and power, reported as they were in the 
daily and religious press and recorded in 
published volumes, have not failed to 
exert a powerful influence wherever the 
knowledge of them has come. The abil- 
ity with which each of them has been 
conducted, the intellectual force dis- 
played in the addresses, and the spiritual 
tone and “ uplift’ which has character- 
ized them all, have given them a prom- 
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inent place in the conventions of the 
period in which they have been held, and 
have made a profound impression upon 
all those who were conversant with them. 


The world-wide extension of the 
Movement among the students of all 
lands, even of those which we have been 


ont to call “ heathen,” especially as set 
forth by Mr. Mott in “ Strategic Points 
n the World’s Conquest,” has im- 
pressed upon the churches the breadth 
and solidity of the Movement, as well as 
the universality of its aims and opera- 
tions. It must henceforth be reckoned 
vith as one of the most potent agencies 
raised up by the Lord Himself for the 
vangelization of the world, and its sub- 
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jection to the dominion of His truth and 
love. 

After all that has been said, and much 
more might be, it is still true in too great 
a degree that the Church at large has 
not felt its power as it might and should, 
and as we may hope it is destined to feel 
it. And that, not through any default 
or defect of the Movement, but because 
the Church has been “slow to discern 
the signs of the times.” The Movement 
itself may yet become one of the strong- 
est influences in opening the eyes of the 
churches to discern these signs, which 
are everywhere manifest to those who 
have eyes to see the things pertaining to 
the Kingdom. 


Influence of the Student Volunteer Movement 


A Personal Testimony 


By S 


By 
JERHAPS in writing a brief article 
I on the above subject personal 
testimony may be in order. The writer 
vas born of Christian parents; in fact, 
he labored under the disadvantage of be- 
ng the son of a preacher, who was, 
therefore, commonly considered to be 
one of the elect of the wrong sort. 
Early in my boyhood days I heard a 
missionary address by Bishop Thoburn 
vhich made a deep impression upon me; 
but, aside from this memorable occasion, 
the missionary addresses which | list- 
ened to were for the most part by worn- 
out missionaries, who had lost command 
of the English language and of the sense 


: of the value of American time. As a 
‘ ‘onsequence, my impression was that 


missionary work was well enough for 
those who were in ill-health or who had 
suffered keen disappointment, but that 
the missionary spirit had no place in the 
heart of a growing boy. In this attitude 
of mind, I went to college. During my 
student days a young man one day 
walked into the room where I was work- 
ing. He was tall, clear-eyed, and manly. 
He sat on the trunk, and in a straight- 
forward and simple way told me of the 
great need of the heathen world, and 
finally asked me whether or not I had 
ever thought of becoming a missionary. 











S. Earl Taylor, Young People’s Secretary, Methodist Missionary Society 


Che words of Horace Tracy Pitkin, then 
Traveling Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, now the sainted 
martyr of Pao-ting Fu, together with the 
earlier words of Bishop Thoburn were, 
under God, used in making me a mis- 
sionary. 

After a time I signed the Volunteer 
Declaration; but I still knew nothing of 
missions, and had no knowledge of mis- 
sionary books. At this time my atten- 
tion was called to the mission-study 
classes of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. I found that the books were at- 
tractively printed, were concise and 
accurate in statement and, in short, just 
what I needed to give the information 
I desired. Later | went to the great 
student summer conferences at Lake 
Geneva and Northfield, and _ there 
learned what little I know of successful 
methods of conducting workers’ confer- 
ences. 

After a while, when an opportunity 
came to me to interest the young people 
of my own denomination in missions, it 
was one of the Traveling Secretaries of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, Mr. 
Fletcher S. Brockman, who, together 
with Dr. F. C. Stephenson, of Canada, 
and Mr. Willis W. Cooper, of Chicago, 
gave me the most inspiration and help. 
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When later I was placed in charge of the 
student campaign of my Church and 
visited thirty of its colleges, everywhere 
I met volunteers or those who had been 
trained in the mission-study classes of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, upon 
whom chief reliance was placed for the 
campaign work which is having such a 
far-reaching influence upon our young 
people. In short, so far as inspiration 
and helpful training goes, the Student 
Volunteer Movement has aided me 
more than all other sources combined. 
I relate this personal experience because 
it is but one of the hundreds that per- 
sonally | know about. 

The Student Volunteer Movement is 
furnishing trained missionary leaders for 
the Church at home. It is raising up 
an army of well-equipped volunteers for 
the work in foreign lands. It is planning 
the most scholarly and effective mission- 
study courses in existence, and is by this 
example inspiring the churches to the 
preparation of suitable study courses for 
young people. It is through the student 


The Influence and Power of 


Yale’s Representation at Volunteer 
Conventions 


By D. Brewer Eddy 


The Yale Association has always 
counted it a most wise investment of 
money and of energy to strain every 
point to get the best men, and as many 
of them as possible, to these conven- 
tions. Both at Detroit, and again at 
Cleveland in 1898 it was very evident 
that under-classmen were the strategic 
representatives. Because of the shifting 
nature of the college population, the best 
results were gained by sending men who 
were to have several years of influence 
yet to exert in the work; and a second 
point equally clear was the wisdom of 
sending men who as future Bible-class 
leaders, chairmen or officers, ought to be 
influential for missions as well as those 
already aroused to their responsibility. 

Those in charge of the delegation 
tried to make sure that the future chair- 
men of the Missionary Committee for a 


volunteers reaching thousands of soci- 
eties with a personal appeal, and con- 
ducting hundreds of mission - study 
classes in the cities and adjoining towns. 
Its secretaries have rendered valuable 
aid in selecting and publishing mission- 
ary campaign libraries. Through its 
great Conventions it has inspired the 
leaders of the various missionary boards 
to greater effort in arousing the young 
people in their respective churches. In- 
directly, but nevertheless constantly, it 
is appealing to the young people of 
America by voice and pen to give their 
lives in unselfish service to the work of 
extending the Kingdom of Jesus Christ 
throughout the world. Finally, in giv- 
ing to the young people the watchword, 
“The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation,” it has not only ren- 
dered a supreme service to the cause of 
Christian missions, but it has provided 
for young people precisely that * mighty 
objective ” which Christ Himself gave to 
the early Church to save it from spir- 
itual atrophy. 


‘ 


Student Volunteer Conventions 


couple of years to come should be in- 
cluded. 

Put prayer and wisdom into the effort 
of getting your key men in every college 
dele gation. 

From the men who went to Cleveland 
I do not personally remember an in- 
stance of serious criticism on the ground 
of its being emotional, sensational, or 
calculated to lead to unwise decisions to 
volunteer. No man need apprehend the 
influence of those days at Toronto. 
They will arouse and enthuse in him 
only a sane, deep, and very real impres- 
sion of the importance of this enterprise 
of “bringing to all the world the 
righteousness, love, and truth that is in 
Christ.” 


Spiritual Influences 


By Margaret Hillis Shearman, 
Bryn Mawr 
It is easy to trace the influence and 
power of the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tions in the lives of students who have 
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attended them—and, through them, on 


their colleges. They have always deep- 
ened the spiritual life of Associations 
which sent delegations. It is significant 
that the year of the Detroit Convention 
was the year of the organization of the 
Christian Union at Bryn Mawr. The 
marked development in spiritual strength 
and in more efficient methods which 
now characterize the Union can be di- 
rectly traced to the influence of the last 
Convention upon the students who at- 
tended it. Other women’s colleges date 
the beginning of new power in their 
Christian Associations from the inspira- 
tion of these great student gatherings. 
No Association can be strong and ear- 
est, influencing students to give the 
adership of their lives to Jesus Christ 
unless its leaders realize in their own 
ives the meaning of an intense, personal 
devotion to Christ, and realize that His 
Lordship means finding and accepting 
he individual, definite plan of life-work 
hich waits the discovery of every one 
His followers. This realization has 
ome for the first time to many a student 
a Student Volunteer Convention, or 
s the result of its abiding influence; and 
he personal effort of these men and 
women has been a power which has 
wept difficulties away before it. 
What is it that our colleges need for 
1 deeper spiritual development? Is it 
ot the transforming power of individual 


? 


ves? This power has come to so many 
| those who, through the inspiration of 
hese Conventions, have freshly given 
heir allegiance to the Leader, whose 
purpose, we reverently believe, for thou- 
sands of students is the enthusiastic, ear- 
st acceptance of the watchword, “ The 
vangelization of the World in this 
Generation.” They feel the stirring in- 
uence of belonging to a world-wide 
student Movement whose _ corporate 
mn might well be 


‘é ' 


Christ for the world we sing ! 
The world to Christ we bring, 
With one accord.” 


It has been the repeated story of the 
reflex power of missionary interest, 
hrough the deepening and intensifying 
f individual spiritual life. Whether the 
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Watchword summoned them to a life- 
work abroad, or, remaining here, to an 
intelligent support of the foreign work, 
for them henceforth the field had be- 
come the world, no little section of it, 
however great its need. They had be- 
come possessed of the spirit of Christ, 
who was always seeking the companion- 
ship of men to win them to His friend- 
ship, possessed of the true missionary 
passion which knows no “home” and 
“foreign ’’ in its vocabulary, the spirit of 
the great student missionary, St. Paul, 
whose cry has been an arousal to many 
lives— 


‘*Oft when the word is on me to deliver, 
Lifts the illusion and the truth lies bare. 
Desert, or throng, the city or the river 
Meets in a lucid paradise of air. 


‘ Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 
Bound who should who 
should be kings ; 
Hearing their one hope with an empty won- 
der, 
Sadly contented in a show of things. 


( onquer, slaves 


‘¢ Then with a rush the intolerable craving ' 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet call 

Oh to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all!” 


A Testimony from Smith 
By Carrolle Barber 


The results of a Convention like that 
of the Student Volunteer Movement at 
Cleveland are so far-reaching that it is 
almost impossible to give them in a few 
words. First, there is the direct influ- 
ence in the colleges represented. Al- 
though Smith had only two delegates, 
the interest in foreign missions was 
noticeably increased. The support of 
Dr. Angie Martin Meyers, our medica 
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missionary in South China, and the 
organization of mission-study classes 


were among the more immediate results. 

The great power of the Convention 
was felt by those who attended it. It 
educated, and it broadened the sympa- 
thies. It gave a world-wide point of 
view obtainable in few other ways. We 
felt that all present—missionaries, volun- 
teers, and home people—stood together 
for the “ Evangelization of the World in 
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this Generation.” This was emphasized 
again and again. It was not a Conven- 
tion for volunteers alone, or to make vol- 
unteers. In fact, volunteering during 
those four days was distinctly discour- 
aged, and this guarded many students 
from a danger we often felt—a danger 
of forgetting that foreign missions is 
only one form of service, and that the 
hard thing is not necessarily the right 
thing. Those are fortunate who can 
look forward to attending another Con- 
vention of this kind. 


At Northwestern University 
By C. H. Fahs 


The attendance by our Northwest- 
ern students at the various Volunteer 
Conventions has helped to give to the 
University during the last ten years a 
continuous line of qualified student lead- 
ers for the missionary activities of the 
institution. Study class teachers, chair- 
men of missionary committees, Volun- 
teer Band leaders, have been in nearly 
all cases men and women who have had 
the outlook, uplift, and inspiration of 
some one of these Conventions. The 
continuity of trained leadership has 
given a continuity of missionary aggres- 
siveness. The institution has given 
students, money, and thought to the 
cause of missions since the first Cleve- 
land Convention, in a measure probably 
never even contemplated as a possibility 
before. 

Probably no more intense and helpful 
missionary meetings have been held at 
Northwestern during the last decade 
than were those at which the returning 
Convention delegates told of the help 
received from the Convention gatherings 
toward lives of greater power and wider 
sympathies. 

The University has made no small 
contribution to the Student Missionary 
Campaign among the young people’s 
societies, both in workers and in con- 
structive thought. The suggestion as to 
the possibilities of such work and the 
inspiration to carry it on came largely 
from the Conventions. 

These do not cease their fruit-bearing 
when the students who have attended 


them leave college. At the first Cleve- 
land Convention, Northwestern was 
credited with seven delegates from col- 
lege and academy. Of this number, two 
have since been at work in India and 
one in Korea, two are preaching in the 
United States, one is a deaconess, and 
one a high school principal. At the 
Detroit Convention twelve men and 
women from the college and academy 
were present. Of this number, one is 
teaching in the Anglo-Chinese College 
at Singapore, one is principal of a girls’ 
school in India, one is in Central Africa 
as a missionary teacher, the name of one 
student has been placed on the list of 
Northwestern alumni who died at their 
posts of foreign mission service, two are 
in aggressive religious work at home, 
one is an editorial writer on a metropoli- 
tan daily, and one is a college instructor. 
Of the delegates at the second Cleveland 
Convention from the college and acad- 
emy of Northwestern University, five 
are in India, one is in Africa, one is un- 
der appointment for foreign work, eight 
are teaching in colleges or high schdols 
at home, three are preaching, and one 
is an Association Secretary. Several 
are yet in college. This accounts only 
for those whose present work is known 
by the writer. Very few of those who 
have sailed decided for missions either 
at the Conventions or immediately there- 
after, such decisions as resulted from 
Convention influences having been made 
after months of careful consideration. 


A Threefold Influence 


By Susie Little, University College, 
Toronto 

The influence of the Volunteer Con- 
vention of 1898 on the women students 
of University College, Toronto, was 
threefold. 

First, when the difficulties in the way 
of sending representatives seemed very 
great, a number were led to wait on the 
Lord, day by day, in definite prayer, 
that the way might be opened for a dele- 
gation of His own choosing. When the 
time came to send in the names it was 
found that five young women were able 
to go, three paying their own expenses, 
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and two being sent by the Association. 
[hen we realized that if the Convention 
should mean nothing more to us, it had 
already been a great blessing in teaching 
s the value of united, believing prayer. 
In the second place, the five days 
pent at the Convention were days of 
arvelous blessing; a deep spiritual 
vakening; a new vision of the Lord 
esus Christ and His purpose for the 
whole world. 
rhirdly, the delegation on returning 
emed to feel ve ry deeply that God, hav- 
ng spoken to them, now wished to speak 
rough them to their fellow-students, 
nd later to the church societies and to 
oung people’s organizations. This re- 
; ulted in a new missionary awakening in 
i lifferent centers. Largely as an out- 
come of the Convention, three of the five 
lelegates volunteered to become foreign 
missionaries. In the other colleges 
§ Canada from which delegates were 
present there were similar results, and 
. number of the young women who at- 
tended the Convention have already 
ailed for the foreign mission field. 
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Influence at Washington and Lee 


By Hugh M. Mclilhany, Jr. 
From my experience in having at- 
tended the Cleveland Convention in 
898, I can speak with conviction as to 

e personal helpfulness of such gather- 
ngs, and as to their influence in devel- 
ping the missionary department of our 
Student Associations. In the first place, 
my personal interest in missions dates 


; argely from my presence at that Con- 
vention, which led me to become leader 
4 of a mission-study class, and thus deepen 


my interest and gain information which 
has been invaluable to me in my subse- 
: quent work. In the second place, the 

good effect of the Convention in my col- 
lege was incalculable. Prior to that time 
there had been comparatively little mis- 
sionary interest. One of our two repre- 
sentatives volunteered after returning 
from the Convention, and organized a 
nission-study class, which has continued 
ever since, resulting in better missionary 
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meetings, and also in awakened or in- 
creased missionary interest on the part 
of many students. 

What was effected in this college I 
have seen repeated in other institutions 
of the South which it has been my 
privilege to visit, and has led me to the 
firm conviction that having a strong 
representation at the Toronto Conven- 
tion is the best possible way in which 
an Association can arouse or maintain 
an active missionary interest among its 
members. 


The Influence of One Delegate 
By Mildred Rutherford, Lucy Cobb 
Institute 


Four years ago we received at Lucy 
Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga., an invita- 
tion through one of the Secretaries to 
attend the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion at Cleveland. Two delegates were 
sent. From the opening service until the 
farewell meeting there was a deep, spir- 
itual earnestness that could not fail to 
influence everyone present. 

So deeply was I impressed that I de- 
termined as soon as I reached home to 
give to others, as far as I was able, what 
I had gained. A report was first given 
to the pupils and teachers of Lucy 
Cobb Institute, to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and a third to the 
Missionary Society of the school; then 
to the missionary societies of the Bap- 
tist, of the Methodist, and of the Pres- 
byterian churches in Athens. I was 
then invited to go to Atlanta, and in the 
Christian Church met the ladies of all 
missionary societies in the city. The 
following week I was called to Augusta, 
and gave the report to the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society connected with the Bap- 
tist denomination, then assembled in 
State Convention. On returning to my 
home I spoke in one of the negro 
churches, before a large audience, of the 
great need of workers in Africa, urging 
them to have men and women of their 
own race prepared for mission work in 
that continent. The result of this talk 
was two volunteers—one is now study- 
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ing with this object in view; the other 
was too old to be encouraged in the 
work. 

As a direct result of these reports our 
mission-study class was formed among 
the pupils at Lucy Cobb Institute. This 
class continues to do good work; classes 
were also organized in the First Baptist 
Church and in the Presbyterian Church. 
All of these still meet every week. 
While no results have been seen in vol- 
unteers for active service, there is notice- 
ably an increased earnestness in all 
Christian work, especially Bible study, 
and more zeal is shown in the work of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

One of our Lucy Cobb pupils has ex- 
pressed a desire to be a medical mission- 
ary, and is a very earnest worker in the 
missionary class. I| hope to have her at 
Toronto with me in February. 


A Convention, a Church, and a 
Mission-Station 


By a Home Missionary from Necessity 


I reached the Volunteer Convention 
at Detroit with missions a mere name to 
me. I returned to my seminary seeing 
missions as a life-problem, and with 
three fellow-delegates began to study it. 
At graduation my way to the foreign 
field was blocked, and I became assist- 
ant minister in a large city church while 
I tried to clear away the obstructions 
to the mission field, and in the mean- 
time to create an intelligent missionary 
constituency back of me. 

In about a year | was leading a study 
class and had started a missionary library 
in the parish, but local leaders were 
lacking. Then came the Convention at 
Cleveland, and gave them to me. Of 
the three delegates from the church 
that I succeeded in taking to its meet- 
ings, one is in China, one is the efficient 
president of the Ladies’ Missionary So- 
ciety, and the third became leader of 
study classes and trainer of other leaders 
for eight classes in the last five years. 


The missionary library’s annual circula- 
tion tripled twice, and now stands at 
one hundred and fifty volumes read from 
cover to cover, plus many more read in 
part, to prepare for papers read at mis- 
sionary meetings. The library and the 
equipment of maps and charts grew 
until the “ Yale Band” pronounced it 
the best they had found on their trip. 

The gifts of the congregation to mis- 
sions increased with its information, and 
the effects of its missionary activity was 
not only felt and seen in the spiritual 
life of its members, but also in the mis- 
sionary organizations of a wide circle of 
churches. 

Best of all, this activity had grown 
beyond the need of any one organizer, 
and since leaving it I hear of its increas- 
ing strength. For, eighteen months 
ago, finding that five years’ effort had 
failed to set me free for foreign work, 
| came West, and here in the home field 
the influence of those conventions has 
begun anew. A mission is beginning 
to learn about, pray for and give to the 
regions beyond. The local guild and 
the Sunday-school are becoming mis- 
sionary societies. Books bought to 
make up a Traveling Missionary Library 
for churches of this jurisdiction are so 
constantly in use here that a new set 
must be bought to start the library on 
its travels. The little congregation has 
begun to give generously to missions, 
and with the self-sacrifice have grown 
self-respect and self-support. 

Results of a Student Volunteer Con- 
vention! Who can follow a single line 
of their influence? And yet how much 
the attempt suggests: Methods of study 
learned that fit and develop both the city 
church and the country mission-station 
one worker sent to China, and—strange 
ly enough, through a Movement fo: 
foreign Missions—another worker sent 
to and kept in the home field becaus: 
he cannot get across the sea—all be 
cause one man persuaded another to g 
to one of the Studefit Volunteer Conven 
tions. What arguments they are for 





missions everywhere, and how Toronto 


will help spread the Kingdom! 
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Sing aid in securing proper repre- 
sentation from all the institutions 
{ higher learning in the United States 

and Canada, we offer the following sug- 
vestions, which are the results of the 

experience of those institutions which 
ive had the most representative dele- 
ations at former conventions: 
1. Arrange to have the facts concern- 
g the Convention brought strongly 
fore the members of the religious 
rganizations of your institution, and 
ave them endorse the Convention and 
xpress the purpose that the institution, 
possible, shall be represented by an 
lequate delegation. It should not be 
rgotten that these Conventions are 
ld but once in four years. No imnsti- 
tion, no matter how small or distant 
m Toronto, can afford to miss the in- 
piration and help which will come from 
nding representatives who will bring 
‘k to their institution from the Con- 
ntion the mighty influences of such a 
thering. Those of the students and 
rofessors who have the Christian work 
heart should spare no effort to send 
lelegation worthy of the institution. 
2. Let a special committee, composed 
t only of volunteers, but also of other 
idents who believe in having the insti- 
tion ably represented, be appointed to 
levise ways and means of securing the 
ecessary funds and to appoint delegates. 
3. This committee should at once get 
urate information as to the necessary 
xpenses per delegate. Since the local 
mmittee at Toronto have offered to 

‘ovide entertainment for all regularly 

the cost of travel 
nstitutes the only necessary expense. 
teduced railroad rates will be secured 
in no instance will the rate exceed a 
re and a third for the round trip; and 
‘some sections it will be lower. In- 
lire at once of the local ticket agent. 

he has received no instructions con- 
rning the reduced rate, have him write 
once to his General Passenger Agent 
r information as to “ reduced rates to 
loronto, Canada, on account of the 
Fourth International Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement.” 


‘redited delegate Ss, 


How to Secure Adequate Representation at the Toronto 
Convention 


4. In most institutions it will be much 
better to secure the funds before select- 
ing the delegates. 

5. There is no institution which can- 
not secure money enough to insure the 
sending of at least one delegate, pro- 
vided the matter is taken up promptly, 
earnestly, prayerfully, and with the con- 
scientious use of the methods which have 
been successful in hundreds of institu- 
tions. The following plans have been 
found successful: 

(a) Make an appropriation from the 
treasury of the organization. (b) Hold 
a public meeting, and take written 
pledges—not simply a collection—at the 
This plan has been most success- 
ful as a rule. (c) Carry on a hand-to- 
hand canvass among the students, Fac- 
ulty, and friends of the institution. If 
the matter is presented by someone 
who believes in it, he will find few who 
will not cooperate liberally. (d) Get a 
church, religious society, or certain in- 
dividuals, to bear the expenses of one or 
more delegates. 

6. Let the delegates be composed both 
of volunteers and of non-volunteers. 
Send those who are in position to do 
much to promote the missionary inter- 
est of the institution; for example, the 
president of the Association or society. 

7. Other things being equal, choose 
students who will be in the institution 
longer than the present year. Avoid 
sending delegates who wish to go merely 
for the sake of the trip. Guard against 
selecting some who are popular, but are 
not workers. Do not overlook the 
quiet student who has in him the ele- 
ments of leadership which can be devel- 
oped. We must not forget to build for 
the future. 

8. Having selected the strongest pos- 
sible representatives, get them to pay as 
much toward their own expenses as 
possible. 

g. If there are suitable men in addition 
to those already chosen and _ assisted 
financially who wish to go at their own 
charges, let them be accredited as regu- 
lar delegates. 

10. Names of all intending to go to 
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the Convention should be sent as soon 
as possible to Mr. F. P. Turner, General 
Secretary, 3 West 29th Street, New 


York. State whether entertainment is 
desired or not. To insure entertainment 
names must reach the above address 


: hag “aie 
on or before February 12. The earlier 


names are sent in, the better. It has 
been necessary in connection with all 
the Conventions of the Movement to 
turn back delegates who decided too 
late that they wanted to attend. A 
larger number had to be turned back at 
the last Convention than at any other. 


“Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale" 


HE unique celebration of Yale’s 
two hundred years’ existence, 

held in October, has been widely ex- 
ploited in the leading periodicals of the 
country. The remarkable memorial ad- 
dresses, the unparalleled company of 
distinguished graduates and of alumni 
of the rank and file who were in attend- 
ance, the display of color when leading 
representatives of great scholastic insti- 
tutions throughout the world appeared 
upon its platform with caps and many- 


colored gowns, the culminating scene 
when distinguished scholars of many 
lands, together with the President of 


the United States, received honorary 
degrees, and those more spectacular feat- 
ures such as the unique torchlight pro- 
cession and the pantomime plays per- 
formed within the quadrangle—all these 
have become well known to the public. 
Quite as striking, as indicative of the 
work accomplished by the University, is 
a series of volumes published on the oc- 
casion by some of its professors. 

One other book, bearing the title pre- 


t 


ceding this article,’ is less widely known, 
and yet it is a remarkable index of the 
true spirit of Yale. The historical sec- 
tion of the volume, most of which is con- 
tributed by H. B. Wright, is an epitome 
of the religious evolution of many Ameri- 
can institutions. From the religious 
intent of its founders, one passes on 
through the Great Awakening in its 
various effects, the Revolutionary War 
and the rise of French infidelity, the steps 
in the reaction under the first President 
Dwight, those features which accom- 
panied and succeeded the revival move- 
ment when Professor Goodrich was so 
prominent a factor, and recent epochs of 
Christian life at Yale. The present con- 
dition of religious activity, so clearly 


'G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, roor. 


outlined by Secretary Stokes, is likewise 
deeply interesting. 

That portion of the volume which will 
probably be most helpful to the student 
reader is made up of chapters xi—xiv. 
Mr. Sallmon has treated with rare abil- 
ity the origin of the Association idea, its 
development, the erection of its build- 
ing, and the gradual evolution of As 
sociation activities to which Mr. Sallmon 
has so largely contributed. The head 
of the Association in America, Mr. R. C 
Morse, sketches the work of the General 
Secretaryship and the contribution to 
Christian activity that Yale secretaries 
have so generously made. Another sug 
gestive chapter for student leaders is 
written by Mr. Wright on “ Yale and 
the Northfield Student Conferences.’ 
Never has there appeared in print, s 
far as we know, any statement which is 
so stimulating and suggestive to insti 
tutions desiring to enlist strong summet! 
school delegations; for, as all know, n 
other university in the world has sent 
continuously such large bodies of dek 
gates to any summer school. Mr. W 
S. Coffin’s “ Yale and the City of New 
Haven” is fully as suggestive as th 
preceding chapters. If one would know 
what has actually been accomplished by 
a leading university, and what is possibl 
for many others, these pages should b« 
carefully studied. A concluding chap 
ter on “ Yale’s Contribution to Foreign 
Missions”’ puts in very compact form 
the wide work of the University for th 
regions beyond. In an accompanying 
appendix the names and fields, which 
have been so largely blessed by gradu 
ates of the University, are given. Other 
appendices are also helpful to those de- 
siring to know statistical and othe: 
details of Yale’s religious life. 


Cloth, $1.40 net. 
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ln the mission-study classes at North- 
ld Seminary sixty-four members were 
nrolled during October. 


At Auburn Theological Seminary the 
ission-study have a_ larger 
mbership than for several years. 


classes 





Davidson College, N. C., has thirty 
n enrolled in mission study, out of a 
lege attendance of about one hundred 
| fifty. 


Following an address given by State 


lege Secretary Boynton of Kansas, 
ehteen men were enrolled in Bible 


j 


idy at Midland College, Atchison. 


\t Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., 
e Association has equipped a room in 

of the college buildings as a parlor 
| study for its members. 

Ohio State University Association 
und employment for 20 men, rooms 
| board for 200 men, room-mates for 

io men, and have 110 men in Bible- 
idy classes 

very young man at Greeneville and 
sculum College, Tusculum, Tenn., is 
ember of the Association. This is 
first time this record has been at- 
1 in that institution. 


been enrolled in 
courses of 


hirty-five men have 
first and second year 
le Study at Stetson University, De- 
Land, Fla. Last year there was only 


class of eight men. 


he President of the University of 
has offered to add to the 
any books needed for reference 
the students enrolled in Bible study 
Association. 


hester 


classes of the 
[here are now sixty-five student As- 
iations in the Colored Men’s Depart- 
nt. Of the nine general secretaries 
‘ity Associations in this department, 

were formerly leaders of student 
sociations. : 
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An Association was organized No- 
vember 7, in Brandon College, Brandon, 
Manitoba, a Baptist institution recently 
founded. The entrance of the Student 
Movement was welcomed by the Faculty 
and students. 


The Association at Wake Forest Col- 

lege, Wake Forest, N. C., has enrolled 
thirty-six students in mission study. The 
weekly religious meeting is attended by 
150, and the six Bible classes by eighty 
different students. 
The tenth annual course of the “ Stu- 
dents’ Lectures on Missions,” in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, will be de- 
livered this year by the Rev. C. A. R. 
Janvier, of India, a volunteer who is in 
America on furlough. 


Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, is giving $600 a year toward the 
support of a missionary in Korea. Of 
this amount about $450 is given by the 
students themselves, the balance being 
from members of the Faculty. 

The college authorities at Northern 
[Indiana Normal School, Valparaiso, 
Ind., have offered to pay one-half of the 
expenses in support of a General Secre- 
tary, provided the Advisory Committee 
of the Association secure the balance. 

An annual mid-winter conference is 
held each year between Christmas and 
the 1st of January at Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary, lasting two days. The 
subjects taken up by this conference bear 
directly upon the spiritual life of 


of the stu- 


dent 
At the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary the Association maintains an Evan- 


gelistic Band. This Band is composed 
of ten men selected from the junior class, 
who go out once in two weeks to do 
evangelistic work in churches and mis- 
sions. 

The Associations of the University 
of North Dakota, at Grand Forks, and 
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of Red River Valley University, at 
Wahpeton, have started Bible classes for 
the first time. At the former institution 
twenty men have been enrolled in two 
groups. 


At the College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kan., a woman, who has been a success- 
ful teacher, has offered to devote her 
whole time to the teaching of the Bible 
and mission study classes. Her name has 
been added to the list of the Faculty 
members. 


An impressive feature of the bi-cen- 
tennial week at Yale was the hanging 
in Dwight Hall of the portrait of Horace 
Tracy Pitkin, ‘92, Yale’s first missionary 
martyr. The picture is placed at the 
foot of the stairway leading from the 
auditorium. 


At Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., a room in one of the buildings 
has been fitted up as a reading-room 
under the auspices of the Association. 
Files of leading newspapers, with current 
periodicals and magazines, will be placed 
in this room. 


The West Point Association has re- 
cently appointed a Missionary Commit- 
tee of strong men. For the first time 
it is planned to hold three missionary 
meetings, in addition to outside speakers 
on missionary topics. Missionary read- 
ing will be pushed. 

Credit for one term’s work is given to 
all students who follow Association 
Bible classes two years at Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Kan. These classes are 
led and examined by the student leaders. 
The names of these leaders are included 
in the University catalogue. 


An Association has just been organ- 
ized in the Birmingham Medical and 
Dental Colleges, forty men enrolling as 
charter members before the membership 
canvass was begun, twenty-five of these 
being active members. There are about 
one hundred students in the institutions. 


About two-thirds of the students at 
Amherst College are members of the 
Association, and nearly one hundred 
men are enrolled in some form of Bible 
class. Eight of these are organized as 
fraternity classes, so that practically 
every fraternity has a Bible class of its 
own. 


The students of Princeton University 
have decided to continue the support of 
Mr. Robert R. Gailey as their represent- 
ative in the foreign mission field. Mr. 
Gailey is Secretary of the International 
Committee for Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association work in Tientsin, 
China. 


One hundred and forty-four out of 
150 students at the Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary contributed $750 toward 
the support of a missionary alumnus in 
South America last year. This year 
fifty-four students are enrolled in four 
Bible classes as against thirty-two en- 
rolled last year. 





The trustees of Iowa State College at 
Ames have granted to the student As- 
sociation the site for a building to cost 
not less than $25,000, together with 
heat, light, and water supply. ‘The As- 
sociation is planning to push the finan 
cial canvass as soon as possible in order 
to secure the funds to make available 
this grant. 


The Association at Drew Seminary is 
offering Bible classes for the first time 
this year. Thirty-four men have been 
enrolled in two classes. The Associa 
tion is rendering assistance to the city 
Association of Madison by providing 
leaders for Bible classes, furnishing a 
secretary for the Boys’ Department, and 
participating in the city missions. 


The Hampton Industrial Institute 
Association has been given the exclusiv« 
use of a large roo on the first floor of 
one of the trades buildings. This room 
is being attractively furnished by the 
members. At a recent meeting ad- 
dressed by International Secretary F. B. 
Smith and State Secretary L. A. Coulter 
there were fifty requests for prayer. 
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Of the thirty-one men in the Kansas 
City University, Kansas City, Kans., 
eighteen are in the Association. The 
abinet recently adopted a budget of 
$85 which provides for sending delegates 
o the Toronto Convention and to the 
lake Geneva Student Conference, and 
ie expenses of the two students who 
ttended the State Convention at Fort 
Scott. 


[he Association at Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, S. C., has fifty men in four 
Bible classes. Two men have been led 
into the Christian life through personal 
work during the past month. The As- 
sociation has been given a regular de- 
partment in the College Journal, the 

onthly college magazine, in which the 

irious departments of its work can be 
reported. 


Che student work in Tientsin has been 
practically wiped out through the troub- 
les in North .China. Mr. Robert R. 
Gailey has taken up work for the soldiers 

ho are stationed there. He has also 
inaugurated a work for the Literati by 
establishing a school where their sons 
‘an receive an education. This is re- 
eiving hearty and practical support from 
leading Chinese officials. 

Mr. Mott spent four weeks in Japan, 
beginning September 23. In addition 
to attending a conference of the leading 
Christian workers of the Empire, special 
evangelistic meetings for students were 
held at the principal student centers. 
Information which has been received 
indicates that hundreds of Japanese stu- 
dents were led to express their deter- 
nination to lead Christian lives. 

A course of Bible lectures is being of- 
tered at Cornell University to supple- 

ent the devotional Bible classes. The 
ubjects deal with the problems in Bible 
‘riticism in both the Old and New 
Testament. The purpose of the course 

two-fold: (1) To interest many stu- 


dents not easily reached by the classes; 
2) to supplement the study of those 
ho are already enrolled as Bible stu- 
lents. 
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Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations have been organ- 
ized recently at Rollins College, Win- 
ter Park, Fla. No organized Christian 
work was conducted by the students at 
this college last year. Twenty-five stu- 
dents have taken up the study of.“ The 
Life and Works of Jesus According to 
St. Mark.” A professor has furnished 
text-books for those who have under- 
taken the study. 


The annual pamphlet of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, entitled, 
“A Year of Progress in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation,’ has just 
been published. This gives a report of 
all the National Student Movements of 
the world. The number of societies has 
increased during the year from 1,400 to 
1,465, while the number of members en- 
rolled is now 74,000, an increase of 9,000 
over the preceding year. 

The Association of McGill University 
has inaugurated a building movement. 
They are preparing a book of plans 
and facts regarding college Association 
buildings which they will use in their 
canvass for funds. The Association at 
this institution is seeking to enlist every 
Association member in missionary giv- 
ing toward the Canadian Colleges Mis- 
sion which supports the work of Mr. J. 
Campbell White at Calcutta. 


The opening day of the Tennessee 
State Convention, at Nashville, Novem- 
ber 9, was Student Day. In the morn- 
ing a Presidents’ Conference was con- 
ducted by the State and International 
Student Secretaries, thirty students be- 
ing in attendance. Dinner was served for 
the delegates in the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity dining hall. In the afternoon they 
witnessed a football game between Van- 
derbilt and the University of Tennessee. 


The Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents, which has been designated by the 
General Committee of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation will be held 
Sunday, February 9, 1902. The Call of 
the Committee will be published in the 
January INTERCOLLEGIAN. Many de- 
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nominational colleges, which observe the 
day of prayer for colleges set apart by 
their churches, also hold special services 
on the day appointed by the Federation. 


At Southwest Kansas Conference Col- 
lege at Winfield, all the students who 
were not Christians, except two, ac- 
cepted Christ as their Saviour in a series 
of evangelistic meetings held this fall. 
The Association gathered these men into 
Bible Study, the additions necessitating 
the formation of new classes. The mem- 
bers learned the value of personal work 
during the meetings. Plans to insure 
permanency in the results are being 
carried out. 


Ten classes in the four courses of 
Bible study have been organized at 
Purdue University. One new feature 
this year has been a membership supper 
given in November in honor of the new 
members of the Association. Over one 
hundred men out of a membership of 
190 sat down together. Mr. H. A. Wil- 
bur, State Secretary of Ohio, acted as 
toastmaster. During the supper the 
budget was presented and pledges taken 
for the vear’s work. 


The Christian College in China, lo- 
cated at Canton, has issued a most inter- 
esting catalogue for 1g00-o1. It repre- 
sents the best ideas of those on the 
ground as to what is needed in the line 
of Christian education at the present 
crisis in Chinese history. While its Eng- 
lish-Chinese calendar, and some of its 
regulations affecting the students, have 
an Oriental coloring, it is a scheme which 
all interested in Chinese education will 
find worthy of examination. 


The Student Volunteers in the educa- 
ional institutions of Minnesota have 
formed the Minnesota Student Volunteer 
Union. There are forty members, rep- 
resenting the following institutions: 
Hamline University, University of Min- 
nesota, Carleton College, Macalester 
College, State Agricultural School, and 
Parker College. Mr. P. O. Hanson has 


been elected president, and Mr. H. G. 
Krum, secretary and treasurer. Meet- 
ings will be held once a month. 


The first Conference of the North 
Dakota Student Associations was held 
at Fargo, November 9 and 10. The 
three Associations of the State were 
represented by twenty-five delegates. 
Several students from the Agricultural 
College attended the sessions and pre- 
liminary steps were taken toward orga- 
nization in that field. Mr. P. O. Hanson, 
General Secretary of the University of 
Minnesota Association, assisted Mr. Col- 
ton, the International Student Secretary, 
in conducting the Conference. 


University preachers for the six weeks 
following October 20 have been an- 
nounced by the Association of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as follows: the 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., of the New 
York City Missionary Society; F. How- 
ard Taylor, M.D., of the China Inland 
Mission; President Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D., of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York; the Rev. James E. 
Freeman, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mr. Robert 
E. Speer, A.M., of New York; and Presi- 
dent W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., of Brown 
University. 


Mr. E. T. Colton spent the opening 
week of November among the colleges 
of Manitoba. This was the first visit to 
these institutions for several years by a 
Student Secretary of the International 
Committee. He was called upon to give 
twelve public addresses in seven days. 
At Manitoba-Medical College three-fifths 
of the students attended a week-night 
meeting. The Rev. Canon Matheson, 
D.D., of St. John’s College, presided at 
the service held in that institution, and 
Principal Patrick at the meeting at Man- 
itoba College. 


The Employment Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has received 169 
applications for work. A large majority 
of the men making such applications 
have secured the work which they 
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sought. Oi the members of the Asso- 
ciation, twenty-six are subscribers for 
fue INTERCOLLEGIAN. Among. the 
different social events at the University 
were a cabinet tea, two “ anti-home- 
sick” parties, and the two regular re- 
ceptions. The general reception with 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion was attended by 1,300 students. 


An important conference of repre- 
sentatives of Colored Student Associa- 
tions of Tennessee and Northern Ala- 
bama was held at Knoxville College, 
October 31-November 3. Internation- 

Secretaries W. A. Hunton and J. 
E. Moorland were assisted by Rev. 
George W. Moore, Field Secretary of 
the American Missionary Association; 
Rev. W. H. Steward, Editor of the 
American Baptist; Mr. W. J. Trent, 
General Secretary of Young Men’s In- 
stitute, Asheville, N. C.; and Dr. W. R. 
McGranahan, President of Knoxville 


College. 


The Kansas State Convention recently 
held at Fort Scott was attended by 112 
students. Nine came from McPherson 
College, a distance of nearly 250 miles. 
Seven came from Salina, a distance of 
284 miles. Twenty-five institutions were 
represented in spite of the fact that there 
sno student Association within seventy- 
five miles of Fort Scott. One ofthe dele- 
gates from McPherson College ex- 
pressed a determination to accept Christ 
at the Sunday afternoon meeting which 
vas addressed by Engineer McClure. 

vo students became volunteers for 
oreign missions, although the mission- 

cause was not presented at the Con- 
vention with special emphasis. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Gilbert sailed from 
New York on September 28 for Eng- 
nd. After the winter at Oxford Uni- 
ersity they will proceed to India, where 
Mr. Gilbert will engage in work among 
students, for which he is well fitted. 
\While in Yale he was one of the leaders 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
n and in the Volunteer Band. For 
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two years he was the Intercollegiate Sec- 
retary of Boston, and for the last year 
and a half he has served with great abil- 
ity as a Traveling Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. © Mrs. Gil- 
bert, #ée Anderson, was a leader in the 
Association at Smith while a student, 
and since graduation she has participated 
actively in student work. 


The October number of E.rvcelsior re- 
ports the death, after a few days’ illness, 
of Mr. Mads Samuel Jorgensen, one of 
the secretaries of the Association in 
Copenhagen, who passed away at the 
early age of twenty-six. He was well 
known among the students of Denmark 
as a faithful personal worker for Christ 
and a successful Bible teacher. His in- 
spiration to aggressive Christian work 
was gained by his attendance at the sec- 
ond Conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation at Ejisenach, in 
1898. The Excelsior, in speaking of his 
faithful work as leader of the three Bible 
hours at the Lecké Student Conference 
last summer, says: “ Who will not recall 
his address on ‘ Kinnekulle,’ when he so 
vividly described that incomparable 
young American student, Hugh Beaver, 
who died in 1898 after a few years of 
faithful work among his companions? 
Horace Rose followed him last year in 
western America, and now Denmark has 
had her Hugh Beaver.” 


To meet the problem of securing 
enough well-trained leaders of student 
Bible classes, a conference of the Bible- 
class leaders of the student Associations 
in New York State was held at Syracuse 
University, October 25 to 27, under the 
direction of the State Executive Com- 
mittee. Among the topics discussed 
were: “ The Fundamental Aim of the 
Leader;” “The Qualifications of a 
Leader, and His Preparation for the 
Class Hour;” “ Bible Study and Work 
for Individual Men;” “ Methods of In- 
creasing the Enrollment and Maintain- 
ing the Attendance;” “ The Principles 
of Teaching a Bible Lesson;” and “ At- 
titude of the Teacher toward Biblical 
Criticism.” Mr. E. C. Jenkins, the 
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nt Secretary, was aided in the 
t of the conference by Dr. Ismar 
J. Peritz, of Syracuse University; Dr. 
Wilbert W. White, of the Bible Teach 
ers’ College, Montclair, N. J.; Mr. F. 
Boyd Edwards; and Mr. H. P. Ander- 
Secretary of the Student Depart- 
of the International Committee. 
were in attendance twenty Bible- 
leaders from eight of the colleges 
state. The conference was very 
and will do much to promote 

Bible study in the state. 
A very successful Student Conference 
held in connection with the Massa- 
usetts and Rhode Island State Con- 
at Fitchburg, Saturday after- 
ictober 26. The delegates were 
entertained at dinner in the parlors 
the Central Congregational Church, 
immediately afterward adjourned to 
mall lecture-room, where the Confer- 
held. Mr. D. Chauncey 
er, vice-chairman of the State Com- 
and a former president of the 
on at Williams College, pre- 
and by his intelligent sympathy 
th student work did much toward 
making the spirit of the Conference what 
it was. The following topics were pre- 
ited in a very thorough-going way, 
some very profitable discussions re- 
ulted: * Relation of the Faculty to the 
\ssociation,” by Professor H. S. Cowell, 
ushing Academy, and Mr. Rowland 
laynes, Williams; “ How Can We Help 
e Student Solve the Life-Work Prob- 
by Mr. Roy E:; Clark, Brown; 
iteresting Religious Meetings,” by 
\. B. Williams, Jr., Yale; “ Devel- 
opment and Maintenance of Interest in 
Bible Study,” by Mr. Orville G. Frantz, 
Ha One of the strongest impres- 
sions left by the whole Convention on 
he minds of the students present was 
laims of the General Secretaryship 
life-work for college men. Dele- 
were present from Ambherst, 
wn, Cushing Academy, Harvard, 
iternational Training School, Massa- 
-husetts Agricultural College, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Mt. 
Hermon, and Worcester Polytechnic 
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Mission Study Courses for the 
Winter and Spring 


As most of our readers are aware, a 
single work is to be used for the re- 
mainder of the year, instead of two text- 
books, as heretofore. The “ Geography 
and Atlas of Protestant Missions” will 
furnish an abundance of material for the 
remaining months of the college year. 

The magnitude of the work involved 
in preparing the maps, upon which are 
located more than 4,000 stations, many 
of them found only after laborious re- 
search by members of the staff of the 
Edinburgh Geographical Institute, has 
necessarily delayed the publication of the 
Atlas volume. As it will not do to fur- 
ther delay, Volume I. of the work will be 
published in advance of the Atlas and 
statistical volume. It can be had for 
study-class use by mailing the price for 
the two volumes, $1.25 paper and $2 
cloth, to Mr. F. P. Turner, 3 West egth 
Street, New York. The regular price for 
those not members of study classes is 
$2.50 in cloth. This first descriptive vol- 
ume of over 500 pages will be sent as 
soon as it leaves the press—about De- 
cember 15—so that leaders can examine 
the material during the holidays and 
start the classes immediately upon their 
return. It is hoped that the maps will 
be finished so that the second volume 
can be in hand soon after the holidays. 

While the Educational Department 
deeply regrets this delay, it is not with- 
out its benefits, as the proposed work is 
greatly enriched by this prolonged proc 
ess of map preparation. Students can 
be assured of an admirable atlas for gen 
eral purposes, in addition to its value 
from the missionary standpoint. 

Classes should not be deterred from 
using the volumes because of their un 
usual size. As “ Suggestions to Lead 
ers,” which can be had December 15, 
will indicate, a new and attractive plan 
of study is proposed; so that the most 
interesting and important features of mis- 
sionary progress throughout the world 
will be brought before the students with- 
out the necessity of covering all of Vol- 
ume I. 





